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THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


WirHIN our recollection—indeed not many years 
ago—the securing of situations in government 
offices was very much a matter of political favour. 
Members of parliament were beset by their sup- 
porters to get sons into the Excise, the Post-office, 
andsoon. The condition of affairs was certainly 
not so bad as it appears to be in the United 
States, where the Civil Service from top to bottom 
is little better than a system of political jobbery ; 
but though not so bad, it was bad enough. There 
was hardly any examination as to qualification for 
office, and in all departments there was much 
laxity as regards the proper performance of duties. 
Little by little, in a manner scarcely observable, 
all this has been changed. The organisation of 
the British Civil Service through its several de- 
partments is the most complete in the world. It 
is the result of immense care and consideration on 
the part of statesmen working independently of 
party. Political leanings have now nothing to do 
with appointment to office, Ability and good char- 
acter are alone considered. All who aspire to be 
servants of the Crown must pass through certain 
critical examinations, in which personal favour is 
unknown, Excellent, however, as the new system 
is, it is not without faults, as we shall have occa- 
sion to notice ; but the faults are those of detail, 
and easily curable. ‘ 

One reason, perhaps, why there should 
any faults at all, consists in the headlong rush 
of unreflecting young persons towards the Civil 
Service. Wanting in a sense of independence, 
or afraid to trust to their individual exertions, 
hosts of lads sell themselves for life, as we 
may call it, to the public service. For the cer- 
tainty of getting two or three hundred a year, 
they become drudges in a routine of daily toil 
for the best part of their existence. Possibly, a 
vast number are unfitted for acting an inde- 
pendent part, and so far there is nothing to 
complain of. At the same time it is quite obvious 
that from whatever cause, the supply of youths 
for the Civil Service is always so considerably 


beyond the demand that the scale of remuneration 
is necessarily moderate. Let no one go into the 
Civil Service in the hope of being either highly 
paid or lightly worked. The Public is the hardest 
of all masters, Whatever might be the case 
formerly, there is now no such thing as idle- 
ness in any office under government. The drol- 
leries of Punch on the subject might at one time 
be true to nature. They would not fit under the 
present high-pressure system. 

To be sure, the hours of work in the public 
offices are not long ; eight hours being the longest 
day, and six hours the shortest ; but there is now 
crammed into these few hours such an amount of 
tedious, dull, uninteresting, and almost unchange- 
able work, as to leave all, save those who are 
possessed of the strongest constitutions, useless for 
any further exertions until a night’s rest has 
renewed their failing energies and given them 
another day’s lease of life. To shew that there 
is here no exaggeration, let us look behind the 
scenes of that most popular of all public de- 
partments, the General Post-office. 

The Money Order Office is a fair specimen of 
the work which is daily performed at St Martin’s- 
le-Grand ; though the hardest worked of all the 
branches of the Post-office are the Savings-bank 
and Telegraph departments. In the Money Order 
Office there are about sixty clerks constantly 
employed—namely forty established clerks and 
twenty ‘writers,’ the last-named being a class of 
public servants about whom we shall presently 
offer some explanation. About forty of these 
clerks and writers are called ‘ examiners,’ and their 
duty is to examine, check, correct, and certify 
the daily accounts of all the postmasters in the 
kingdom ; and when we mention that each post- 
master sends in to the chief office daily about 
seven separate accounts, all of which have to 
be carefully examined, checked, and compared 
with his consolidated cash account, some idea of 
the stupendous nature of the work done may be 
arrived at. Each examiner, on reaching the office 
in the morning, finds on his desk an oblong box, 
that contains his day’s work, which has been 
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already sorted and arranged in alphabetical order 
by competent messengers. He will take perhaps 
for this day’s work all the towns and villages 
which range between the letters A and C, with 
the exception of such large towns as Manchester 
and Liverpool, if any such should come within 
the range of his letters; for these are immense 
accounts in themselves, and forp’/one examiner’s 
work alone. As there are about seven accounts 
to each postmaster—namely the Money Order, 
Savings-bank, Insurance, Annuity, Telegraph, Dog 
and Gun License, and Stamp accounts—the exam- 
iner will have from seven to eight hundred accounts 
to add up, tick, correct, initial, and compare 
within the short space of six hours. This is no 
child’s play, especially as many of the small 
country postmasters generally manage to have 
their affairs in a pretty pickle; and to a novice 
entering upon the work, ten hours are about the 
time it takes him to get through with it. 

Quite recently, clerks of the new ‘ Lower 
Division’ have been substituted for ‘writers’ in 
all branches of the Post-office. The latter, how- 
ever, still continue to perform quite as important 
duties in other departments of the Civil Service. 
In another part of the Money Order branch, 
clerks are also engaged in examining and checking 
the accounts of the foreign and colonial post- 
masters, a work that involves an acquaintance 
with two foreign languages, French and German. 

Such then is the kind of work done in our 
government departments, and as we think that 
we have sufficiently proved the position of a Civil 
Service clerk to be no sinecure (and there is very 
little, if any, difference between all the offices 
nowadays), we will proceed to give our readers an 
insight into the present organisation of the Service 
and the pay and status of its members. 

There is no institution of greater importance 
in any civilised country than an honourable and 
incorruptible Civil Service. It includes, in this 
country, all who are engaged in the service of the 
state, with the exception of the naval and military 
professions, and is divided into many branches, of 
which the highest is that portion which is charged 
with the administration of the government— 
namely the cabinet ministers, each of whom is at 
the head of a great civil department, 

The Civil Service of England, as a distinct 
organisation for the collection of the revenue, dates 
from the time of Charles IL, which is also the 
reign in which we first hear of ‘writers’ in His 
Majesty’s dockyards, these officers being mentioned 
in Pepys’ Diary. The principal departments of 
the Chil Service are (1) The , or depart- 
ment of the government; (2) Foreign Office ; (3) 
Home Office ; (4) Admiralty ; (5) Customs ; Wo 
Inland Revenue (Somerset use); (7) War 
Office ; (8) Education Office. Other smaller offices 
there are of lesser importance, such as the Board 
of Works, Board of Trade, Exchequer and Audit 
and Stationery Offices, &c. ; while the War Office 
includes within its fold the ‘Horse Guards,’ the 
Ordnance Office, the Army Clothing Depét, and 
other minor bureaux, The Treasury presides as a 
matter of course over all the other departments, 
and has in many respects a kind of autocratic 
authority. Those connected with this high and 
important administration make and unmake Civil 


Servants, check the tendency to extravagance on 
the part of the spending departments, and keep 
a strict watch over the interior economy of the 
public offices. In fact the Lords of the Treas 
enjoy almost unlimited sway, acknowledging no 
other authority save parliament and the Queen. 

Within the last five-and-twenty years, however 
another important office, which might be described 
as the ‘factotum’ of the Treasury, has arisen in our 
midst under the title of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Originally instituted by parliament for 
the purpose of examining and reporting upon the 
fitness of candidates for the Civil Service, it has 
gradually extended its sphere of action, until it has 
almost become co-existent and co-equal with the 
Treasury. 

The advice and opinion of the Civil Service 
Commissioners are sought by the Treasury in 
matters relating to the pay and status of Civil 
Servants of every grade, and no appointment is 
made until the Commissioners have granted to the 
candidate their ‘certificate of qualification.’ The 
entrance to the Civil Service is only through the 
Civil Service Commission, the business of which 
is conducted in a dingy-looking building in 
Cannon Row, Westminster, the front of which 
overlooks the Victoria Embankment and the river, 
Here it is that the necessary examinations take 
a for situations under the Crown, ranging 

m a Secretary of Legation down to the ‘ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water’ in the public 
offices ; for strange ‘to say, the very coal-porters 
and scrubbing-women nowadays have to pass a 
Civil Service examination! This would appear to 
be making competition a reductio ad absurdum, 
and carrying matters to unwholesome extremes. 

On several occasions lately, the Civil Service 
Commission has been literally besieged by hosts of 
eager applicants for certain situations in the public 
service, the most notable being that of the employ- 
ment of young women in the Post-office. The 
Commissioners had inserted advertisements in the 
newspapers to the effect that applicants for the 
new situation of ‘counterwoman’ in the General 
Post-office were to attend at their office in Cannon 
Row on a certain day between ten and twelve 
A.M. ; and when the morning arrived, the would- 
be ‘counterwomen’ arrived to the number of 
three thousand respectable females! Here was a 
state of things for which the Civil Service Com- 
mission was not at all prepared, as it was pay 
sible for them to examine all. In fact they ad 
to close the building; and those who were lucky 
enough to have got inside had their names placed 
on a list for examination on a future day. The 
street was crowded throughout its length, and the 
traffic was blocked for about two hours, 

There are now what are called an ‘Old’ anda 
‘New’ Civil Service. The former includes every 
member who was a before the 12th Feb- 
ruary 1876; and the latter, those who have entered 
since that date. This division of the Service into 
two parts was the result of the labours of a Royal 
Commission presided over by Dr Lyon Playfair, 
MP. After receiving evidence from all classes of 
public servants, the Commissioners decided to 
recommend the introduction of a new system 
altogether, which will gradually supersede the 
old, and by which the Service will in future be 
divided into two distinct castes, to be styled the 
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This new scheme of lower division clerks was 
intended to supersede what may be termed the 
‘writer’ system ; although the last Report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners, dated August 1877, 
states that ‘ writers’ are now in greater demand 
in the public offices than before. 

Let us compare the pay of the two Services, in 
order to see what is the future value of a berth under 
the Crown. The pay of a clerk in the old Civil 
Service began at about ninety pounds per annum, 
and rose annually by increments of ten pounds to 
two hundred and forty pounds in the third class ; 
three hundred and eighty pounds in the second ; 
and five hundred pounds in the first—the promo- 
tion from one class to another going regularl oy 
seniority as vacancies occurred, This wage (whic 
differed in some offices), the clerks found too small 
for them, and petitioned the Treasury for an in- 
crease, on account of the rise in the prices of the 
necessaries of life. The only answer which they 
have received has been the introduction of a 
new class, which will in course of time supersede 
them. 

The pay of the new Service (as recommended 
by Dr Playfair and his colleagues) is as follows: 
Clerks of the upper division, one hundred pounds, 
by triennial increments to four hundred pounds, 
with ‘duty pay’ up to two hundred pounds per 
annum attaching to situations involving the 
performance of superior duties. Men clerks of 
the lower division, eighty pounds, by a similar 
increase of fifteen pounds to two hundred pounds, 
(If the office be a seven hours’ one, the minimum 
is ninety pounds, and the maximum two hundred 
and fifty.) Extra pay, not exceeding one hundred 
pounds per annum, is also attainable by lower 
division clerks whose duties involve the super- 
intendence of other clerks, Boy clerks of the 
lower division, fourteen shillings per week, rising 
by one shilling per week annually so long as 
they are employ In estimating the value of 
this new scale we should remember that the 
Civil Servant’s pension is calculated at the rate 
of one-sixtieth part of his salary for each year 
that he has served, so that the difference in the 
two scales of payment will also create a pro- 
portionate difference in his pension. It will also 
take a young man twenty-four years to reach the 
maximum of this lower division. This is not a 
very dazzling inducement to those who seek a 
post under the Crown. Nevertheless, the exami- 
nations are always well attended, notwithstand- 
ing the fees which have to be paid, and which 
are forfeited if the candidate is rejected. The 
new system has given rise to a host of professional 
‘crammers, who make it their business to stuff 
into the heads of intending candidates all the 
extra knowledge which is required to enable them 
to pass the examination, and which is seldom, if 
ever, required again during their official career. 

_It may here be noted that the government have 
hitherto refrained from ing out the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission so far as 
they relate to the higher branches of the Service 
in which promotions continue to be made, and 
salaries are paid in like manner as if the Order in 
never beer issued. An attempt to 


— h 
ter this state of things has, however, been lately 
| made in the Admiralty, where, in order to induce 
men, who are serving on the old system, to retire, 


ex y liberal terms have been offered. 


These are—fifty pounds for every year’s service, 
and a pension, which is in no case to be less than 
half the recipient’s present pay. It is to be hoped 
that this is the dawning of a better day for the 
Civil Service, though why such comparatively 
excellent terms are allowed to the Admiralty and 
not to the other offices from which many clerks 
have had to retire, is a problem which we confess 
ourselves unable to solve. 

The examination for the upper division includes 
a long list of subjects, which comprise several lan- 
guages and a mie knowledge of mathematics ; 
indeed everything that can only be attained by a 
includes English, History, Geography, -ke 
ing, Arithmetic, English 
Précis, and other minor subjects; while the fees for 
each examination amount to about three pounds 
in the first case, and one pound in the second. In 
addition to this, there are now special examinations 
for outdoor officers of the Customs and assistants in 
the Excise. These are not very difficult ; and the 
pay of the former commences at fifty-five pounds 
per annum with a neat uniform ; and promotion is 
available up to the rank of Surveyor, the pay of 
which is about equal to that of an upper division 
clerk. An assistant of the Excise is allowed a 
permanent salary of sixty pounds per annum, 
and when he is on duty he receives two shillings 
per day more, 

The other appointments in the Civil Service are 
‘writers’ and ‘messengers’ The former are sup- 
posed to be a temporary class of public servants, 
and they are in one sense, as their pay is regu- 
lated on an hourly scale (tenpence per Sood. and 
they receive no pension, no matter how long 
or how faithfully they have served the Crown. 
The Admiralty and Customs possess this class of 
writers ; but in the former office they are now 
‘established writers,’ with a maximum of one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds, and this, though they per- 
form the same duties as, and side by side with Old 
Service ‘clerks’ getting their four hundred pounds 
(and even in some cases six hundred pounds) a 
year! The writers engaged by the Civil Service 
Commissioners as ‘ copyists’ only, were compelled 
to do the work of the clerks whose places they 
filled ; and deeming this to be a breach of their 
contract, they made many unsuccessful attempts 
to gain an improvement in their pay and position. 
This has just been positively refused them, with 
the addition of a delicate hint to the effect that, 
if not satisfied, they can leave a service in which | 
they have spent the best part of their working 
lives. Writers have to pass a strictly competitive 
examination, and are then placed on a ‘register’ 
for employment in any department where their 
services are required. Unlike the established 
clerks, they can resign if they find the work 
too difficult or too heavy for them ; and on report- 
ing themselves at the office of the Civil Service 
Commission, they are, if their conduct has been 
satisfactory, transferred to some other department. 
The pay of the writers is, however, nothing more 
than a miserable pittance, totally insufficient to 
keep and maintain them in a respectable position ; 
and the government which provides so liberall 
for those who leave the service, might very well 

rant a small increase of pay to this extremely 

ard-worked class of our public servants, The 
messengers, on the contrary, are well paid, and 
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hold permanent appointments, entitling them to a 
msion and other privileges, many of them being 
ar better off than the writers. 

And now we will leave our readers to judge 
whether the public service of to-day is the 
Elysium which many persons imagine it to be. 

e have given them the simple facts of the case, 

Will term if chopld bap n to 
dispel from their minds any illus’sn which they 
may have cherished on the subject. Those who 
seek to serve the State must be fully prepared to 
enter upon the task with a firm hand, a clear head, 
and a courageous spirit, for they will have to do 
battle not only with hard work and divers adverse 
influences which it would not be politic to speak 
of in these pages, but with their own will, which 
is generally the hardest fight of all, Those who 
are not willing to do this; who are not willing to 
work incessantly during certain hours under the 
proviso that, if necessary, their whole time must be 
given to the State without extra pay; and those 
who are seeking for sinecures in an age of hard 
work and poor pay, had better look elsewhere for 
employment, for we can assure them, that of all 
the situations to which they may reasonably aspire, 
the one which is the least likely to fulfil their 
expectations is that of a clerk or writer in Her 
Majesty’s Civil Service. We pity the hosts of 
lads who, from erroneous conceptions, the weak 
advice of friends, or the want of a self-reliant 
spirit, heedlessly seek a livelihood in the Civil 

ice, and for the sake of a poor rate of pay, 
sacrifice a life-long existence. At the same time, 
let us fully acknowledge that on the principle of 
supply exceeding demand, the Crown (that is to 
say, the tax-paying public) is quite entitled to 
benefit by the excess of applications, 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—ACCEPTED. 


A BOOK, and not a dull one, might be compiled 
from existing anecdotes bearing on the one single 
subject of what, half a century ago, was known 
by the playful periphrasis of ‘popping the ques- 
tion.’ Popguns matrimonial have always been of 
the most various quality, some discharged, as it 
were, by the lightest touch to a hair-trigger, and 
others given to hang fire like some clumsy arque- 
buse of the middle ages. There have been pro- 
posals of marriage after an acquaintance of an 
hour’s duration, and instances of prudent suitors 
who looked before leaping for so many years that 
the stealing on of age rendered any leap at all 
unnecessary. And out of the number of those 
who contrive to get married, the immense majority, 
if quite candid, would avow that they blundered 
into a proposal, rather than spoke their minds of 
set purpose and at a time deliberately selected. 
*It’s got to be done,’ said Jasper, as he left 
the library, and with a young man’s usual impa- 
tience when an irksome task is laid upon him, he 
told himself that there was no time like the 
present for the necessary interview with the object 
of his affections. He was a cool, hackneyed man 
of the little-great world of fashionable London, 
|j and as such was not likely to be troubled by 


those tortures of shyness which afflict raw curates 
or callow sub-lieutenants. Yet, as he made his 
way towards the room wherein he expected to 
find her whom he sought, his step was slow, and 
his knitted brow and downcast eye gave token of 
unusual thoughtfulness. What was the key to the 
enigma, what the truth concerning this mystery, 
that had exercised Jasper’s sharp but shallow wits 
ever since the day when he had dogged his father’s 
footsteps to The Traveller’s Rest, and played the 
eaves-dropper during the baronet’s conversation 
with so very dubious an acquaintance as Richard 
Hold? Who was this girl, whom he had pledged 
himself to marry, yet of whom he knew absolutely 
nothing beyond the fact of her inexplicable influ- 
ence over Sir Sykes, and that she had been received 
under the roof of her present guardian in com- 
pliance with the demand of such a man as Hold? 
What had Sir Sykes done, that he should have 
become the puppet and the victim of a ruffianly 
adventurer such as Hold, and what interest had the 
latter in pushing the fortunes of the baronet’s 
ward ? 

Jasper was not very scrupulous. His opinion 
of women was so emphatically that they were 
not to be trusted, that he did not look for any 
very exalted ideal of feminine perfection in his 
future wife. If he cared for any one, it was for 
Lady Gladys De Vere, and he had sense enough 
to know that Lady Gladys neither liked him nor 
respected him. Not that he had taken to heart 
this humiliating lesson in a manner calculated to 
yield profit. 

‘It’s because I’m broken down, he had said 
to himself more than once; and he really did 
believe that had he still been in the full swim 
of metropolitan fashion and heir-apparent to Car- 
bery Chase, Lady Gladys or any other virtuous 
and well-bred young lady would have regarded 
him as a big fish worth the catching, quite irre- 
spective of his past history and personal faults. 

ow, he had offered to him an opportunity of 
feeling solid ground beneath his feet, of taking 
up a — whence no caprice could dislodge 
him, of becoming heir of entail to the fine estate 
so long coveted. The gift was saddled with an 
awkward condition, to be sure, but Jasper was 
ready to take any female hand that was weighted 
with such a dowry as that of the Devonshire 
estate, 

As Captain Denzil had anticipated, Ruth Willis 
was in the morning-room that overlooked the 
rose-garden, She was not alone. His sister 
Blanche was with her. Something in Jasper’s 
face, something in Jasper’s manner, served to make 
Blanche, within five minutes of her brother's 
entrance, take up her lacework and glide quietly 
out of the room. Girls have a subtle instinct 
which enables them to divine when a man is going 
to make an offer of marriage to one of their 
company, and a sympathy with match-making 
which induces them, even to their own detriment, 
to lend a helping hand to the swain who comes 
a-wooing. Blanche Denzil was not excessively 
fond of the Indian orphan, and did not consider 
the alliance as one precisely suitable to her 
brother, yet some feminine freemasonry made her 
leave a clear stage for the suitor to tell his tale. a 
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Ruth did not change colour or assume an air 
of self-consciousness, but sat quiet, plying her 
crochet-needle with perfect composure. 

‘I thought you were out, Captain Denzil,’ she 
said coolly. 

‘No; i have been talking to my father, Miss 
Willis,” said Jasper, determining to make the 
plunge at once—‘ talking, by Jove, about you.’ 

‘Of me? You did me very great honour then, 
Captain Denzil,’ said Ruth, with a slightly scorn- 
ful ring, as Jasper fancied, in her voice. ‘Sir 
Sykes, is always kind,’ 

‘He means to be kind, said the ex-cavalry 
officer, smoothing out his moustache. ‘You'll be 
mistress one day—I hope of course it won’t be 
very soon—of Carbery Chase; and in the mean- 
time ’—— 

Ruth arched her eyebrows a very little, and 
Jasper came to a shamefaced stop in his discourse, 
It occurred to him for the first time that he had 
taken for granted both the proposal and the 
acceptance, 

‘Either you are mocking me ’—— Ruth be 
slowly, and with a malicious glitter in her elfish 


eyes. 
i. No; by Jove! not for the world, Miss Willis, 
protested Jasper. 

‘Or, continued Ruth, ‘you come as an ambas- 
sador, to communicate to me, as your words 
imply, a proposal of marriage on the part of 
your father ’—— 

‘No; but of myself—hang it, yes!’ interrupted 
Jasper, with vexation in his tone and look. ‘ You 
are so hard on a fellow, Miss Willis; and—and I’m 
a little confused, and that. I only mean to say, I 
think I’ve shewn you pretty vr Miss Willis, 
how much I admired you; and now I’ve come to- 
day to ask you to make me the happiest of men 
by consenting to be my wife.’ 

(‘It was neatly put, though I say so—rather well 
rounded, ‘pon my word it was,’ Jasper said, 
between the puffs of his cigar, on the occasion of 
a visit which he paid to his old friend Captain 
Prodgers in the cavalry barracks of the county 
town ; and indeed by that time he had come to 
look on the mode of his making the offer as rather 
a creditable performance than otherwise.) 

‘You speak seriously,’ said Miss Willis, looking 
up, without a blush or tremor, in his face. 

‘Yes; I do,’ returned the young man—‘ Ruth, 
dear Ruth!’ And he took her hand, and tried to 
pass his arm around her slender waist. She 
suffered her hand to be taken, but the encircling 
arm she put aside. ' 

‘And you ask me to marry you—soon ?’ said 
Ruth, smiling; a strange smile it was, and made 
the stranger by the singular expression of the eyes. 
If ever eyes were fraught with an exultant yet 
self-restrained sense of power, they were those of 
Ruth Willis as she rose to her feet and con- 
fronted her suitor. 

‘Indeed, I do—my dearest wish,’ stammered 
out Jasper. 

‘Then you shall have your dearest wish, 
answered Ruth. ‘You have made me a very 
flattering and generous offer, Captain Denzil; and 
I accept it, accept it in the same frank spirit as 
that in which it is made. You ask me to be your 
wife, and I answer, Yes.’ 

Having said this with no hesitation, no trace of 
weakness or emotion, and with that impish glitter 


still visible in her dark eyes, the little lady 
quietly released her hand from that of Jasper, 
swept him a courtesy such as would not have 
disgraced the old Bourbon court of Versailles, and 
was gone from his sight and from the room before 
he had time to recover from the amazement which 
her singular behaviour caused him. Jasper was 
but half-pleased. He was as little in love as any 
fortune-hunter who had ever burned his mer- 
cenary incense before the shrine of a moneyed 
idol ; but though the business of the hour had been 
shuffled through with business-like promptitude, 
he could not feel that his own part in it had 
been of a dignified character. 

‘Never mind,’ he muttered, as he rambled off 
to smoke by himself in the grounds ; ‘it all comes 
to the same thing in the long-run. There’s no 
nonsense about her, at anyrate.’ And then he fell 
to dreaming over his cigar, of the prospect of a 
return next season to London, and of all the 
brilliant prospects that a command of money such 


as he should now be able to borrow, would open . 


out before him, 


CHAPTER XL,—THE WALK BESIDE THE RIVER. 


Again was Ruth Willis pacing to and fro beneath 
the trees, on the stony bank that overhung the 
swift but narrow river that brawled below on its 
short but noisy journey from lofty Dartmoor to 
the sea. The spot, as has been mentioned, was 
a favourite one with the Indian orphan, Thither 
it was that she had repaired months before to 
read the stolen letter snatched from Sir Sykes’s 
library table, and thither she went again on the 
afternoon of the day, the morning of which had 
— Jasper’s proposal and her own acceptance 
of it. 

Time and the Seasons—which are Time’s hand- 
maids, and do their work diligently each in her 
allotted groove—had not been idle since that 
earlier day when Ruth, like a caged tigress, had 
stalked to and fro upon the bank, scarce heedful 
of the brawling of the clamorous water below, the 
stolen letter firmly clasped in her small hand. 
Then the rustling greenery of the thick leaves 
overhead had interposed a screen between her and 
the hot summer sun. Now the pale yellow beams 
glinted on bare stems, and boughs from which the 
red and russet leaves were falling fast. 

‘I am the first, said Ruth to herself, as, by a 
quick glance, she perceived that she was the only 
occupant of that lonely nook. ‘He will not fail 
me, though.’ 

And indeed she had not taken more than half- 
a-dozen turns before the cracking of dead sticks 
and the snapping of twig and brushwood an- 
nounced that somebody was bursting rudely 
through the ornamental belt of woodland ; and 
through the parting boughs ap the bronzed 
countenance and stalwart form of Richard Hold. 

‘The booby has spoken, has he?’ said Hold, 
after one glance at his sister, as he stood, dusty 
and panting, in the path. 

< Hlow do you know that ?’ asked Ruth tartly. 

‘I read it in your face,’ answered the man, pass- 
ing the back of his broad hand across his heated 
brow. ‘ Besides, he was bound to speak. Money 
will do it, money! What won’t it do? Answer 
me that! For the fear of losing it or the ho 
of winning it, how men will creep and wrigg 
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and grovel in the dust, and fawn and whimper 
and whine!’ : 

‘You have been drinking, brother !’ said Ruth 
in reproachful accents. 

‘Drinking? I always have. How’s a man to 
kill time and get on from one thing to another 
without drinking? If one 
you suppose, my lass, a man co ivs?’ deman 
Hold, in the ieved tone of one who feels that 
the fundamental principles of his belief are being 
called in question. 

‘We women don’t do it, answered Ruth, pursing 
up her lips. 

‘You don’t, Missy, and it’s well you don’t,’ 
rejoined Richard good-humouredly. ‘If ever, in 
the newfangled days they say are coming, you 
have to use your brains as we use ours, perhaps 
you'll learn the way to the bottle too. I’m none 
the worse, though, for what I took before I left 
The Rest. Now spin your yarn, my girl, and I’ll 
lend it the best attention I can muster.’ 

‘Well, Dick,’ said Ruth, sidling up to him, 
‘your guess, in the first place, was correct. 
Captain Denzil did come to me and ask me to 
be his wife.’ 

*And you didn’t say No!’ replied Hold with a 
nod and a chuckle. 

‘I said Yes,’ returned Ruth ; ‘but I said it with 
such scorn, with such flippant, cold indifference 
of voice and action, that if the man had had a 
drop of manly blood in his veins, a spark 
of manly feeling in his heart, he would have 
flung back the hand I permitted him to take, and 
plucked away his neck from the gilded yoke to 
which, in his greed and laziness, he had bowed it. 
He resented my treatment, as I could see, but he 
had not the honesty to shew it. HowI despise 
him! How, if we come to be married, I shall 
learn to hate him !’ 

‘There’s no doubt about the marrying, is 
there ?’ asked Hold anxiously. 

‘There is always a chance, brother, in a case 
of this sort, that Fate or Death may forbid the 
banns!’ returned Ruth. ‘But so far as promises 
go, the bird is springed already,’ 

*I made pretty sure of that,’ observed the sea- 
man, pushing back the dark grizzled hair that 
protruded from under his felt hat. ‘ My last letter 
to Sir Sykes, sent over from The Traveller's Rest 
but yesterday, called a spade a e, I reckon.’ 

‘Sometimes it answers better,’ said Ruth coldly, 
*to call it an — implement. You are 
too headstrong, Brother Dick, and should remem- 
ber the old adage about the iron hand in the 
velvet glove.’ 

‘I never heard it,’ was Dick’s blunt rejoinder, 
‘and shouldn't have valued it the snapping of a 
gun-flint if Ihad. Book-learning don’t count for 
much with me, Missy. And that’s odd too, con- 
sidering where I was raised ; but after all a pastry- 
“ehantios has no appetite for tarts. Well! 
my hand can grip pretty strongly ; but I don’t 
muffle it up in gloves of any sort, kid or velvet. 
And it is because I’ve oe Sir Sykes Denzil, 
Baronet, as smartly as I have, that you have had 
Young Hopeful at your feet to-day,’ 

‘And now,’ said Ruth pleasantly, and adapting 
her metaphor—as it was her wont to do when 
desirous to conciliate her formidable ally—to the 
seaman’s calling—‘ now that we are coming into 
port with a fair wind and a full sail, would it not 


be foolish to yaw the ship out of her course into | 

*You’re a smoot’ en one, Missy!’ rejoined | 
Hold, with a sort po. in the 
| of his gruff voice; ‘and deserve to be a lady, 
and to wear silks and satins, and eat off gold, and | 
ride in a grand carriage; never a doubt of that! 
But I’ve set my heart, my dear, on helping you |} 
to your rights, and I’ll not rest until you have | 
them, or my name’s not Dick.’ 

‘You mean—as to the name?’ said Ruth | 
quickly, 

‘I do mean as to the name,’ stubbornly rejoined 
Richard. ‘Why on earth should you be married 
as Ruth Willis, when you could be “my Lady” 
from the first ?’ 

Ruth shook her head, and somewhat of a cloud 
came over her dark intelligent features. 

‘A barren title, I have felt from the beginning, 
could avail us little, she said softly. ‘Carber 
Chase and the fat acres represented a prize waste 
the winning; and remember I shall be called Lady 
Denzil when Sir Sykes dies.’ 

‘You shall be called by a finer word than that 
on your wedding day,’ persisted Dick obstinately, 
‘I want to make them stare, those quality folks, 
who eye an honest sailor as though he were an 
escaped galley-slave. I want to strip that dandy 
lord of his borrowed plumes; though, after all, 
he’s not so bad a cha < a sight, as either of the 
Denzils, young or old, And I want the fop of 
a bridegroom—ha, ha! a pretty life you’ll lead 
him once the knot is tied !—want him to feel him- 
self, as he will be, as the dirt under your feet 
compared with such a lady as you’ll be.’ 

‘Now, brother,’ said Ruth in persuasive accents, 
and laying her hand as she spoke with a light 
touch on the mariner’s arm, ‘you know well 
enough that in affairs of real difficulty I come to 

ou to Yaa me clear of the dangers in my track. 
This affair of the title is, in comparison with the 
solid advantages already secured, a small matter. 
Don’t let us jeopardise our winnings merely to 
gratify a whim’—— 

‘No; but to drive the nail home and clench it!’ 
interrupted Hold, striking his closed fist heavily 
into the open palm of the other hand. ‘ Dainty, 
well-educated bit of a thing as you are, I know 
these people you live among better than you do 
yourself, and I know that it doesn’t do to be 
mealy-mouthed in dealing with them. What has 
brought old Stiffback—old Sir Arrogant—to his 
senses, but the gentle reminder I gave him that it 
rested with me to make him exchange his luxurious 
home for—— Never mind what! I’ll make 
him swallow yet another of the bitter pills I 
keep in store for him, and own you for what you 
are—a lady in your’——~ 

‘Dick, Dick! something whispers to me that 
harm will come of this, that your rashness will 
spring the mine, and blow us and our schemes 
into the air. Wait till after the wedding. Wait 
till I am safe!’ pleaded Ruth ; but she pleaded in 
vain. Hold laughed at her fears, 

‘Hark ye, my lass,’ he said in his gruff tones. | 
‘Once we were chased—never mind why—by a 
Queen’s ship, and our only chance of escape lay 
in going through a channel marked in the charts 
as doubly dangerous. The gap was so narrow 
you might have tossed a biscuit on to the reef 
either side. Ahead, the water foamed and seethed 
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on sandbank and sunken rock, and astern was the 
enemy, doing his best with his long gun to cripple 
our spars. Twice, as I handled the schooner, I 
heard the grating of her keel on the stones below, 
while down rattled boom and yard, shot away by 
the pursuer. Should we strike and fill, the 
stoutest swimmer had small chance to gain the 
shore, the water was so alive with sharks. And 
my mates lost heart, and “Give in, Dick,” says 
one, and “Give in, cap’en,” says another. What 
they wanted was to back topsails, lay to, and wait 
till Her Majesty’s gunboat overhauled us, rather 
than keep our course in that perilous thread 
of water.’ 

‘Well!’ said Ruth, as the man paused for breath. 
She was interested, in spite of herself, in the wild 
tale, irrelevant as she deemed it to the business 
in hand. 

‘Well, rejoined Richard forcibly, ‘I was of 
another sort of stuff, I guess—no white spots about 
my heart—and I cracked on, carried the schooner 
through places where the man-of-war didn’t dare 
to follow, and got off by the skin of my teeth, it’s 
true; but then, as often, a miss proved as good 
asamile. That was the time they first put upon 
me the name of Daredevil Dick.’ 

‘You are a bold fellow. Nobody doubts it!’ 
said Ruth, looking in her turn with involuntary 
and as it were extorted admiration at the bronzed 
countenance of the narrator, now all aglow with a 
pride perhaps not wholly unjustifiable. A bad 
man was Richard Hold. He had ugly memories 
to a him in his sober moments, and was 
now a hardened Ishmaelite, whose hand had been 
against the hands of all men for many a sinful 
year; but he had some good points. It was not 
difficult to fancy a state of t ings in which his 
reckless courage might have won him the laurels 
of a ru hero. 

‘Men don’t often question my grit, anyhow,’ 
answered Hold grimly. ‘I just told you the story 
of how we shewed a clean pair of heels to H.M.’s 

nboat Stinger, because I wished you to see, 

issy, that I like to be commander of my own 
eraft. What do I care for pompous old Sir Sykes? 
I’ve angered in my time those whose black looks 
boded worse than his could do, He’ll have to 
grin and bear it.’ 
- Ruth was but ill-pleased. She had learned, 
however, by experience that beyond a certain 
point Richard Hold could not safely be thwarted, 
and that, with a considerable share of practical 
shrewdness, there was in him a dash of that stub- 
born savagery which prompts the bleeding bull of 
the Spanish arena to stoop his shaggy neck and 
rush, through flaring fireworks and fluttering flags, 
full at the mounted lancers. 

‘You won’t at anyrate s to-day, Dick ?’ 
she said, looking ~ into his face. 

‘No; I’ll give them that much grace,’ returned 
Hold, with one of his hard laughs, ‘To-morrow 
I'll teach them to dance to a new tune.’ 

This, Ruth felt, was something gained. She 
might then break the bad news to Sir Sykes, 
tutor him to play his part, soften the stroke which 
she could not quite avert. She had lived long 
enough at Carbery Chase to appreciate the horror 
with which well-bred people endure ‘a scene.’ 


There was no help for it now; the scene must be 
made. But by a little timely tact its effects might 


‘Think it over again, brother!’ said Ruth at 
parting. ‘I wish you saw, as I do, that quiet ways 


best. 
‘But for me i ou’d not be here,’ 
answered Hold acti, ell, good-night !’ 
And so they parted, 

(Zo be continued.) 


SEA-MATS. 


Visrrors to the sea-side must frequently have 
observed certain peculiar organisms, looking like 
pieces of pale-brown sea-weed, lying amongst the 
débris which the boisterous waves have tossed 
upon the land. Collectors of sea-weeds place these 
organisms in their herbaria, and puzzle themselves 
to find ‘a local habitation and a name’ for such 
unknown species of sea-plants; and_ scientific 
friends are ultimately applied to for the correct 
designation of the plants. That they are plants 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt. They 
resemble sea-weeds in the first place, and in the 
next, they grow rooted and fixed to oyster-shells 
and stones. Better proof that the pale-brown 
things of the sea-beach are sea-weeds could not 
be required. Imagine the surprise of the non- 
technical collector, however, when the scientific 
friend remarks upon the futility of attempting to 
classify the unknown organisms with sea-weeds, 
He further astonishes us when he informs us that 
the supposed sea-weeds are veritable animals of no 
mean degree of organisation. Each piece of ‘sea- 
weed’ is in fact a colony of minute beings, bound 
together by the closest ties of relationship. In- 
credulous as the naturalist’s assertion may seem 
it is capable of being speedily proved. When a 
fragment of the supposed sea-weed is placed under 
a microscope of moderate power, or even when 
it is surveyed through a hand-lens, we behold 
numerous little ‘cells’ or spaces of oval shape. 
The whole organism in fact seems to be composed 
of these cells, which are packed thickly together 
on both sides of the sea-weed-like structure. No 
sea-weed proper presents such an aspect, and the 
old maxim that ‘appearances are deceptive’ is 

uppose, however, that we obtain a fragment 
of curious plant-like structures in 
a living state. If we then place it under a 
good microscope, we shall have not only proof 
positive of its animal nature, but we shall also be 
startled and delighted by the scene which the. 
wonder-glass opens to our view. We may note 
the little cells as before, but we can also see that 
each cell contains a little tenant, voluntarily 
imprisoned within the narrow limits of its home. 
As we continue our watch we see currents of 
particles regen | in and out of the cells. A 
moment later, and from the apertures of some of 
the cells little heads are thrust out; each head 
being surrounded by a crown of tentacles or feelers 
richly provided with little vibratile 
named cilia, As these feelers wave backwards and 
forwards in the water we can readily acquire the 
idea that they may serve for breathing as well as 
for sweeping food-particles into the mouth. All 
is activity in the little colony before us, Heads 
pop out and in with ceaseless movement, and we 
could fancy that were our sense of hearing magni- 


be rendered less intensely disagreeable. 


fied, we should be deafened with the roar of the 


lp, 
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busy life that prevails in the miniature world 
below 


our gaze. 

Such is a brief description of a sight familiar 
enough to the microscopic observer. It leaves 
no doubt upon our mind that the supposed sea- 
weed is a true animal in every sense. And if 
we apply to the naturalist we shall be told that 
such organisms tossed up by the waves on the 
beach are named Flustre or ‘Sea-mrfs, and that 
they may in popular language be named ‘zoo- 
phytes’—a term expressive of their striking re- 
semblance to plants. 

The interest which attaches to these curious 
beings, may warrant a further investigation 
into their nature and constitution. We have 
already named them a ‘colony’ of animals, 
so that we awaken to the idea that animals 
may exist in a ‘compound’ state. Each little 
member of this colony, however, is essentially 
distinct from its neighbours, and is connected 
to them merely by the community of the outer 
horny covering of the cells, which remains as the 
‘Sea-mat’ when all else has perished after the 
zoophytes’ home has been thrown up on the shore. 
Bach cell, however, exactly resembles its neigh- 
bours in all essential particulars; so that if 
we gain an idea of the structure of ‘one cell 
and its tenant, we shall have acquired a know- 
1 of the whole colony of cells which, 
in defiance of all written and unwritten statutes 
against overcrowding, are clustered so thickly on 
both sides of the flat sea-weed-like structure. 
Beginning with the outside of the cell, we find 
that portion of the being to be of horny consist- 
ence. There is nothing special to note about the 
external wall of the dwelling-place, save to observe 
that one usually finds thereupon certain minute 

itic beings known as ‘ birds’-head processes.’ 
These latter possess jaws, which snap continually ; 
their movements persisting after the death of the 
little tenant of the cell. What these ‘ processes’ 
are, naturalists cannot definitely say. Star-fishes 

sea-urchins bear organisms of allied nature 
on their skin and shells; but whether they are 
parasitic lodgers, or whether they are modified 
members of the colony as has been suggested, 
time and further research alone can shew. The 
cell has an aperture through which, as we have 
already seen, the head and tentacles can be pro- 
truded. Inside, it is lined by a very delicate 
membrane which has been called the ‘ endocyst,’ 
and this membrane is attached to the base of the 
tentacles, the movements of which may be further 
glanced at. 

Motion in the animal world is usually accom- 
plished by means of muscles. The movements 
of the little sea-mat colonist are muscular 
in their nature, and skilful research has shewn 
us that a special set of muscles exists for the 
P of turning out the tentacles, whilst another 
set 18 developed for pulling them in again. When 
the tentacles are withdrawn into the cell, the action 
resembles that by which the finger of a glove 
is pushed in upon itself, or that by which a night- 
cap is doubled in order to fit the head. This 
is what is scientifically known as ‘ invagination.’ 
And it follows that when the tentacles are pro- 
truded they are simply extended from the fold 
into which they had previously been pushed. 

The internal furnishings of this little house are 


entrance to a digestive system of complete char- 
acter in which food is assimilated ; although 
no heart exists, yet we know that a continual 
circulation of the fluid contained within the cell 
is kept up by means of the little cilia or 
filaments which line it. Near the mouth the 
microscopist detects a large mass of nervous matter 
from which nerve-filaments radiate to surroundin 
parts ; and we thus find that each little member 
of the colony possesses means for directing and 
geeks the actions of its humble existence, 
he questions may now be asked, how has this 
curious colony of animals grown? and how comes 
it to exist in the similitude of a plant? These are 
very important queries, inasmuch as they enable 
us to gain a correct idea of the individuality of 
animals, and also determine for us some curious 
features of animal life. We shall find a clue to the 
answers of these questions if we reflect that the 
tenant of each little cell has the power of pro- 
ducing ergs from which new colonies may spring. 
It is well to remember, however, how each colony 
ows. Like the tree, the sea-mat colony ex- 
ibits a process of continual waste. As the 
leaves of the tree wither and fall, so the little 
members of the colony die, and so the cells perish. 
But just as the tree produces new buds from 
which fresh leaves will arise, so also the sea- 
mat colony repairs its loss by budding, and thus 
mimics the plant more closely than in the assump- 
tion of a sea-weed-like form. A process of budding, 
then, is seen to repair the ordinary losses and 
mortality of the sea-mat. A like process of bud- 
| may be shewn to inaugurate its life, and to 
P uce its characteristic shape and appearance, 
or in due time each little cell will produce its 
; and such of these latter as meet with a 
kindly fate and undergo a process of develop- 
ment, will ultimately appear each as a little body, 
at first swimming freely in the surrounding water, 
and then settling down to form a single primitive 
cell. Like an ambitious emigrant from a mother- 
country, this single cell and its tenant aspires to 
become the founder of a colony. Soon it throws 
out little processes of its substance, which remain 
connected to it, and in due time develop into 
cells like itself. These new cells in their turn 
develop buds, and through the work of each 
successive generation of buds and cells, the sea- 
mat colony is once again produced. 

There is another mode in which new colonies of 
these and allied animals may be developed ; this 
latter process having been studied chiefly in cer- 
tain fresh-water relations of the sea-mats. Certain 
peculiar little bodies resembling in shape two 
watch-glasses placed face to face, and inclosing 
living matter between them, are sometimes to be 
found within the cells growing upon a cord-like 
structure attached to the digestive system of the 
little tenant. These bodies are named ‘ winter- 
eggs,’ because they appear to be produced in the 
winter season, and to be liberated by the decay 
of the parent-cells in the spring. When they are 
liberated, each winter-egg escapes into the sur- 
rounding water, and when its protecting ‘ watch- 
7 unclose, a young organism escapes there- 
rom. This little being settles down, develops 
all the characters of a single cell and its tenant, 
and in due season and by the process of budding 
develops a colony like to that from which it 


of a tolerably complete kind. The mouth is the 


sprang. ‘The ‘ winter-eggs’ are regarded by natu- 
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ralists merely as ‘buds’ which are produced 
internally, and which are destined to lay the 
foundations of new colonies, as we have seen, 

The history of the sea-mats affords some valu- 
able hints regarding the personality of animals. 
The higher animals are invariably single and 
simple Doings, and are thus named ‘ individuals.’ 
No doubt exists that a horse, a dog, and a bird 
are ‘individual’ animals in every sense of the 
term. So also is a whelk, an oyster, a worm, and 
a sea-anemone. What relationship can the ordi- 
nary animal be shewn to possess with the com- 
pound colony represented by the sea-mat? We 
may say that the true individual is the result of 
the full and complete development of one , 
or egg. Does the sea-mat colony then arise from 
one germ, it may be asked? Undoubtedly, is the 
reply to this question ; for the beginning of the 
a was seen to exist in the single little cell 
developed from a germ. Thus the whole sea- 
mat with its hundreds or thousands of members 
is strictly comparable with the single higher 
animal. And the philosophy of zoology bids 
us regard the members of the colony merely as 
so many similar ‘units’ which make up a single 
personality and an individual whole. This latter 
thought is by no means the least curious suggested 
by a stray organism thrown by chance across our 
steps in a sea-side stroll. 


THE DOUBLE PICTURE 


Visttors to Madrid at the present moment Ne 
view a picture, or rather a double picture, whic 
as a work of art equals anything the great painter 
Murillo ever executed, and at the same time con- 
veys to the mind food for reflection of no ordinary 
character. Where the picture has been hidden for 
so many years, I am unable to state; but to my 
wondering gaze it was exhibited a few months ago 
at the private residence of the descendants of the 
family in whose the incidents occurred 
which are here about to be related. The gilding 
of the picture-frame has long since disappeared, 
but on the canvas the portrait of a beautiful lady, 
life-size, is painted. She is young, just buddin 
into womanhood, dressed in the gorgeous Spanis 
style of the seventeenth century. No one can 
doubt her beauty, her wealth, or her high station. 
She is just stretching forth her hand to greet a 
visitor, and words of kindness appear to be coming 
from her half-opened lips. The countenance ex- 
assem perfect happiness, and suggests that care or 

isappointment has never assailed that pure crea- 
ture. A notice in Spanish tacked to the frame 
tells the spectator to ‘turn the picture.’ Appli- 
ances are made easy for the latter purpose ; and 
then the spectator sees painted on the reverse side 
a vault, a coffin, and a pale face with the hues of 
death upon it. There are clouds above this, yet 
they seem to be breaking away, and shining vistas 
of a better world appear ; whilst here and there 
angels’ faces, full of 5 and joy, peep through the 
slight openings, as if beckoning the spirit aloft. 
The features of the dead are evidently identical 
with those of the lady on the obverse. But every- 
thing on the lower part of the reverse side of the 
canvas denotes decay. The mouldering coffins, the 
damp slimy walls, with flickering torches around, 
would indeed be horrible to gaze upon, were it 
not for the brighter spectacle above. 


I longed to know the history of this wonderful 
double picture ; and my Spanish guide collected 
the following facts, which he gathered ly from 
ree and partly from the De Villamanrique 
amily. 

Philip IV. of ‘Spain kept up a d ro 
court at Madrid early in the 
Olivarez, who was the Prime-minister and favou- 
rite of the king, greatly patronised the fine arts, 
and welcomed men of genius to his palace, accept- 
ing them as his guests. About 1620, Velasquez, 
though born in Seville, visited Madrid, and painted 
so faithfully the portrait of the Minister, that 
Philip sat for his own portrait, and appointed 
Velasquez the court painter. Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles I, of England, sat to the same 
artist, who now claimed friendship with all the 
nobles of the court. About 1628, Rubens was 
sent on a political mission to Spain, and became 
closely associated with Velasquez; and in such 
esteem were the two great painters held, that 
they were invited to all the royal banquets, and 
the highest nobles in the land doaeed to do them 
honour. <A few years later, Murillo, who also was 
born at Seville, came with letters of introduction 
to Velasquez, and was accepted in the same 
society as his brother-painters, Amongst the 
nobility of that period was the Count de Villa- 
manrique, who gave the largest and most select 
entertainments ; and young Murillo, who was a 
brilliant scholar and of distinguished birth, 
attracted his special attention, Murillo was but 
a comparative youth when he completed his first 
great picture illustrative of the Life of Joseph. His 
patron Count de Villamanrique (for whom it was 
a wished to exhibit this as a work of art to 

is friends. 

A new picture, of merit, was in Madrid at that 
period an idol; it served as food for conversa- 
tion whether by persons of genius or by those 
who quoted others’ opinions; more than this, it 
was frequently the medium of bringing together the 
aristocrats of the period, and served as an excuse 
for social gatherings. painter's new 
picture was to be exhibited at Villamanrique’s 
palace, and all the nobles in Madrid were invited 
to view it. On the day of the exhibition the 
streets were crowded with carriages containing 
persons of the highest rank, including the Prime- 
minister, all wending their way to Count Villa- 
manrique’s mansion, which was lighted up in the 
fullest gala character of the age. The rooms were 
soon filled with youth and beauty as well as 
with age and genius. The banqueting-room, the 
ball-room, and even the approaches, were brilliantly 
illuminated ; the nobles and ladies, bedecked in 
rich velvets and jewels, flitted from one room to 
another, or formed themselves into circles for 
conversation until music burst forth, and there 
was a rush to the dancing-room. Amongst all the 
grace and beauty of that oy none attracted 
so much interest as Catalina, the Count’s daughter 
and heiress to the estates of Villamanrique. Her 
large liquid eyes had an expression peculiarly 
charming in a Spanish lady ; her complexion was 
clear and bright; and her black hair curling 
luxuriantly down her shoulders, made her the 
personification of a Spanish belle. 

As to the picture, at intervals persons would 
come again and again into the banqueting-hall, 
where it was placed, and gaze with rapt atten- 
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tion upon it, But the painter heard not the praises 
lavished upon himself or his work; one object 
alone attracted his attention, and that was the 
beautiful Catalina. They are now together; for 
among the gay cavaliers and proud nobles as- 
sembled at Villamanrique palace that evening, 
_ mone excelled the young painter in grace and 
eloquence, whilst his handsome countezance beamed 
with honest pleasure; and as he and Catalina 
joined in the dance or walked together side by 
side, every eye seemed bent in admiration of the 
young eae ; and even the Count smiled approval, 
as he a great regard for Murillo, and con- 
sidered him quite his daughter’s equal; indeed 
the matter appeared to be settled that same 
evening in the minds of all present that the young 
people were made for each other. 
abe e youthful painter returned to his rooms that 
i$ night, or rather early morning, in a transport of 
fe delight never experienced before. This was 
followed by days and months of happiness; for 
he was invited to take up his abode in Count 
Villamanrique’s palace, and every day he saw 
his lady-love, and every day he painted as he 
had never painted before. The canvas seemed 
to glow with life beneath his hand; and the 
proudest work he was executing was the portrait 
oe of his lovely Catalina; but this for the present 
oe was to be kept asecret. Murillo was accounted 
the happiest man in all Madrid. No assembly was 
complete without him; and his joyful laugh and 
his merry wit always attracted general attention. 
At length the betrothal was an understood affair ; 
and Muriilo went to tell his friends the joyful 
tidings at Seville, and invite some of them to be 
nt at the ceremony. It was evening when 
“ returned to Madrid. Hesaw Catalina enter the 
cathedral, watched her as she dipped her finger 
in the and as in silent 
yer amid the worshipping throng. The you 
en knelt reverently her side until the 
service was concluded, when she rose with a 
ee dejected air, to depart; but scarcely had she 
to uitted the church when Murillo gently touched 
the maiden, who turned her head quickly and 
erage him with surprise and joy. ‘Welcome 

k, Esteban!’ (he was named Esteban Barto- 
lemeo Murillo) she said; ‘welcome back to 
Madrid !’ 

‘Your devotion should indeed bring down a 
blessing, for never was such a devotee. I knelt 
beside you all through the service, and yet you 
deigned not to give me one single glance.’ 

Catalina laughingly rejoined: ‘Well, I shall 
no longer n the offices of my servant ;’ and 
turning to the old man who was following her 
i with the kneeling-cushion and the book of prayer, 
ae said: ‘You can go home now, good Bartolo ; 
a tell the Count that his daughter is in safe hands.’ 
i The young couple walked along as lovers 
should do, happy in each other’s society; but 
somehow the painter saw a shade of sadness on 
the maiden’s face, which he attributed to religious 
zeal, from which he tried to rouse her. ‘I have 
a favour to ask of you to-morrow,’ he said. 

; She quickly replied: ‘I will t it before it 
i is ask At what time shall I see you in the 
morning ?” 


‘The first favour that I ask,’ responded Murillo, 
‘is that you will pay a visit to my studio as early 
as you conveniently can before the day advances.’ 


‘I will be there by eight o’clock,’ she replied, 
It was a beautiful summer morning, and the 
sweet. breath of the early day came floating 


into the studio, whilst the painter stood looking | 
vacantly at an unfinished picture on the easel, | 


How far he had got into dreamland or what he 
was meditating upon, it is impossible to divine, 
but the rustle of garments roused him from his 
reverie, when he met the sad and tearful gaze of 
Catalina. She had glided noiselessly into the 
room, and looking over Murillo’s shoulder, had 


discovered that the canvas before him contained || 


an outline of her own — 

The painter seized her hand and put it to his 
lips, gm ‘Why so sad, fair lady? I will paint 
you as a Magdalen bathed in tears. You have 
granted my first favour in coming here. The next 
favour I am going to ask you is to sit for two or 
three succeeding days, that I may make a perfect 
picture of you; making it something like the 
original, but never so beautiful.’ 

The maiden wept ; and Murillo entreated her to 
walk in the garden, to shake off the melancholy. 
*O my Esteban!’ she exclaimed, ‘I feel that I 
am “ge for ever. But length of happiness may 
not be allowed us on earth. A time is coming, 
I know only too well, when we must part, for 
I have not long to live. I do not fear to die; 
but would that we had never met—not for my 
sake, but for yours,’ 

He gazed upon her with an awe-stricken expres- 
sion, ‘Die, my beloved!’ he said ; ‘you are jest- 
ing. Your cheek glows with health, your constitu- 
tion is strong, and I look forward to many years 
of happiness we may enjoy together.’ 

‘I would I could think so, Esteban ; but God in 
his wisdom has decreed otherwise.’ 

Murillo cheered the maiden, and her fears 
seemed to lessen; she became“more cheerful, and 
sat for her portrait. Days passed away in sweet 
communion with each other ; she became even gay 
and apparently happy ; and the last day of sitting 
for the portrait arrived, The picture, nearly com- 
pleted, was to be exhibited before the wed- 
ding. Catalina was early in the studio, and 

utting her hand on the painter’s shoulder and 

ooking him full in the face with mournful eyes, 
she said: ‘Esteban, I have one request to make 
of you. I have granted your favour; now do me 
this one last favour that I ask of you. It 
will be difficult to perform, I know, but I have 
thought deeply of it. I feel that you are wish- 
ful to do ; that you are generous and faith- 
ful. I wish you to do one act which will lead 
you to think of me in heaven. I do not want 
to die without doing some good ; and that which 
I ask you to do may perhaps teach the vain 


and | and frivolous a lesson, and lead them to better 


and more holy thoughts.’ 

Murillo was tortured by these allusions to death ; 
but promised he would to the best of his power 
fulfil her request, however difficult it might be to 
accomplish, 

‘I fear my request is far more difficult than 
you imagine, and yet my heart tells me that I am 
right in making it,’ said Catalina, 

Again and again the young lover solemnly 


promised that whatever her request might be, it |' 


should be done according to her wish. 


‘Then,’ said Catalina in a low tone, but with | 


solemn earnestness, ‘I wish that this picture may 
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be exhibited in the most public place in Madrid, 
that all may see it. And one month after my death 
I would have you go down into the tomb and 
paint me as I then am, on the reverse of the 
canvas, All will read the moral: one day — 
of all that makes life enviable—and the next 
behold the poor mortal remains!’ 

The painter shuddered in anguish at the bare 
thought, and as if to stop any further remarks 
on such a subject, exclaimed : ‘O Catalina! why 
should you allow such a melancholy thought to 
take possession of your mind? Why should you 
despise the ae for which you were born ?’ 

“Esteban, teban !’ said Catalina, ‘do not be 
deceived. I know, not only from spiritual whisper- 
ings, but from an inward sinking, that my end 
draws very near; and even my own physician 
shook his head when I told him the symptoms of 
disease. I did wish to live, but God has willed 
it otherwise. His ways are not our ways, and yet 
they work together for good to those who love 
Him and the blessed saints in heaven. Now, 
Esteban, think of the good such a moral teaching 
as I suggest may do to perhaps thousands of 
persons who never think of death. But’—and her 
voice faltered, tears coursing down her cheeks— 
‘if the performance of your promise will make 

ou miserable—will give you pain—then abandon 
it. Forget that you have promised—forget that 
I have made the request.’ 

Catalina,’ replied the painter; ‘if you 
din die in your youth—which God and the 
Holy Virgin forbid !—lI will remember all that you 
have said. Your request shall be carried out to 
the very letter. Let us, however, forget the dreary 
anticipations, and think only of the present—of 


your grace and beauty, and how I can best put 
these on the canvas. You must look your best and 
our sweetest whilst I finish the picture; and all 

rid shall gaze with delight on your glorious 
countenance.’ 


The picture was finished; and all the nobles 
assembled at Villamanrique palace to view Mu- 
rillo’s portrait of his betrothed. It was then 
placed in the public square at Madrid; and crowds 
came to gaze upon the portrait of the beautiful 

irl. The greater portion of the female sex were 

eard to envy her beauty, her wealth, and her 

high position ; but not a few lamented that they 

had not the happy lot of Catalina. 
* * * * * 

The palace of Villamanrique is again thrown 
open, but not for feasting or pleasure; the nobles 
are there, also the Prime-minister, and a represen- 
tative of the sovereign ; but the walls are hung with 
black ; the low solemn chant of the Miserere is 
swelling and dying mournfully away amid the 
vaulted chambers. The pride of the house, the 
father’s darling, the mother’s pride, and the lover's 
idol, is dead ; her mortal remains are now before the 
altar of the chapel, and the mourners are many. 
The sorrow of the household is great ; but the soul 
of the painter is charged with an overwhelmin 
flood of grief. All energy, all ambition, seeme 
dead within him. Ere the coffin was closed, he 
took a last look at his betrothed, who seemed as 
if a calm sleep had fallen upon her, and smiling 
even whilst she slept. ‘ Beautiful! beautiful ! 
even in death, he exclaimed, and then shut him- 
self up in the studio, too agitated to take part 
in the funeral ceremony. 


With all the solemn pomp that wealth could 
command, Catalina was buried in the tomb of 
her ancestors ; and many a fervent prayer was 
breathed for the repose of her pure sow 

Murillo remained like one demented for a whole 
month ; he would neither see-nor be seen by any 
one. Dust gathered undisturbed over his pictures, . 
and spiders had hung their webs over draperies. 
Not a sound, not a breath, disturbed the strange 
stillness of the painter’s studio, It was noon, and 
the April sun tried to throw its brightness through 
the dull windows, when words of comfort that the 
lost one had spoken to him appeared to come to his 
mind soothingly, as though breathed by a spirit’s 
voice. Suddenly he roused himself from his leth- 
argy, and paced up and down the room. <A blight- 
ing thought had smitten his brain: the month had 
apr and his promise was unfulfilled. Could 

e perform it? Could he gaze on the face and form 
he had so dearly loved, now mouldering in the 
grave? Was it possible to do this and live? Yes ; 
it must be done,’ he cried ; ‘and if death comes in 
the performance, it will be welcome.—Yes, Cata- 
lina, your promise shall be fulfilled’ He clasped 
his hands, and every nerve trembled as he strode 
through the — into the library, where hung 
the picture of Catalina. He returned with it to 
the studio, and ordered wine, to brace himself for 
the effort. Then he turned the picture, and 
pre the canvas for further operations. 

t was night; and he called for some of the 
servants to bring torches and convey him to the 
tomb. ‘Proceed,’ he said, ‘ and I will follow!’ 

The servants did his bidding, and Murillo strode 
firmly on. His lips were compressed, and his face 
very pale. He looked like a man carved in stone, 
but a inspired with life. Kneeling for a 
moment in the chapel, he descended into the vaults 
beneath. .The servants placed the picture before 
him, fastened their torches to the wall, and left 
him alone—alone with the dead ! Suddenly he felt 
that his Catalina was no longer dead, but living 
in a higher and better sphere, and was even then 
smiling upon him. This feeling dispelled all fear. 
He calmly approached the coffin, removed the 
lid, and gazed with fond remembrance on those 
human remains; then seizing his brushes, com- 
menced his work. All through that long night 
he worked on as if inspired. The servants relieved 

ard in the chapel adjoining, and occasionally 
rought him wine, of which he very temperately 

k. The morning came at last ; the picture 
was finished, but the painter lay upon the cold 
floor motionless and still, With tender care the 
servants raised him in their arms, and bore him 
to the light and air. A doctor was hastily sent 
for; and gradually the pulse was brought into 
action. He opened his eyes, but their expression 
was dreamy and vacant ; he knew not any he saw 
around him, but murmured incoherently of the 
past. The excitement he had gone through was 
too much for his weak frame, and a burning fever 
laid him low for many weeks. But he recovered; 
and his first inquiry was for the picture, which 
he demanded should be exhibited in the public 
square in Madrid, as it had formerly been when 
there was only the one painting upon it. 

Spanish documents incontestably shew that for 
three weeks this Double Picture was thus publicly 
exhibited, and pious commentators on the 


say that ‘every one flocked to gaze upon Murillo’s 


MS 
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wondrous picture. The effect was wonderful, and 
made a deep and lasting impression upon thou- 
sands of people. The gay and thoughtless came 
to see it oftentimes with ribald jests upon their 
lips, but turned from it silently and reflectively. 
The rich and mighty looked upon it with awe, 
reminding them that the pauipered body or the 
rich inheritance cannot retain their earthly dower 
when Providence wills otherwise ; and one and all 
could see from that picture the end to which we 
all must come.’ 

When Murillo recovered sufficiently, he left 
Madrid, and returned to his native city Seville, 
and there founded an Academy of Painting, and 
earned for himself an imperishable name. But 
he was a changed man from the day of his 
betrothed’s death. His face was calm and mild, 
but a smile was rarely seen upon it ; his sprightly 
conversation never again gladdened the royal city 
of Madrid, yet he could not leave this world with- 
out again visiting it and giving the last touch to 
the Double Picture. 


Forty years had passed since the departure of 
Murillo from the palace of Villamanrique ; the 
Count had gone the way of all flesh; a distant 
relative succeeded him in the estate, and he also 
had died, leaving a young successor, when one 
day a shrivelled old man, enveloped in a rich 
cloak, arrived at the mansion and desired to see 
the Count Villamanrique. The visitor was Murillo, 
who announced his name and his wishes in the 
same breath. ‘ All my old friends, he said, ‘ are 
dead and gone; ‘there is only one thing dear to 
me in this place now, and that is the Double 

‘The appearance,’ replied the young Count, ‘ of 
that picture was so saddening that we consigned 
it to the Tombs.’ 

‘Well, replied Murillo, ‘I have come to make 
it pleasanter—one that you can look at without 
a feeling of horror. I have only a short time to 
live, and I want to shew the hope that is in me 
in that picture.’ 

The studio was made ready for the old painter, 
and the picture was reconveyed from the tomb 
to the palace. When he saw the picture, there 
was no sadness on his countenance, a smile was 
on his lips—a purified happy smile. He looked 
upwards, as if he already saw bright visions of 
another world, and his beloved waiting to welcome 
him on high. He seized his brushes; and on 
the clouds which veiled the upper part of the 
reverse picture he painted that heavenly vision 

described, which appears to throw a 
radiance of a brighter world on the face of the 
corpse, and conveys to the mind of the spectator 
that her spirit is about to escape from its mortal 
coil into the realms of the blessed. 

The old man looked upon his work ; his smile 
grew brighter, and turning to his host, he said : 
*Now my work is done, The — is yours. It 
belongs to the Villamanrique family. No one can 
look at it with horror now. For forty years I 
have thought daily and nightly of that picture; 
and only now, when I am hoping soon to join my 
beloved in heaven, have I thought of depicting on 
canvas the moral lesson of life, that after death 
the pure in heart shall receive greater joys than 
earth affords,’ 


that the old man then bowed his head and died. 
But Murillo lived many months after his last 
touch to the double painting. His death was acce- 
lerated by falling from a scaffold whilst painting a 
picture in the Church of the Capuchins at Cadiz in 
the year 1682. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


HENCEFORTH, as arranged, the London University 
will grant degrees to women as well as to men, 
by which proceeding many questions which have 
been much debated of late years will be eluci- 
dated and perhaps settled. The intellectual 
capacity will be fairly tested; and, of equal 
importance, it will be decided whether females 
will take the time and trouble to perfect them- 
selves for professional pursuits. 

While this is going on at the West End, the City 
is preparing a scheme of education which is full 
of promise for all who have to get their living by 
work and are ignorant of the principles on which 
work is or ought to be established. This will 
consist in establishing a system of technical educa- 
tion such as London has not yet seen. In a Report 
which has been made public it is stated that the 
object of the promoters is ‘the improvement of 
the technical knowledge of those engaged in the 
manufactures of this country, whether employed 
as workmen, managers, or foremen, or as prin- 
cipals,’ This it is thought may be best accom- 
plished by having a central institution in London, 
and trade schools in different parts of the country. 
At the centre, the course of study will comprise 
Applied Physics, Applied Chemistry, Applied 
Mechanics, and an Applied Art department. Be- 
sides this there will be a fund to ‘ endow exhibi- 
tions for meritorious students, to aid in equip- 
ping laboratories, and to provide apprenticeship 

remiums for promising boys, and prizes.’ This 
liberal scheme is to be supported by contributions 
from the Companies to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds a year; and we can but hope 
that it will be completely successful in awakening 
such a desire for knowledge of principles among 
handicraftsmen and their employers that they will 
not rest until they understand the reason why of 
everything connected with their handicraft, To 
see such a result would indeed be refreshing ; and 
if we are to have a University of Manchester, 
there will be ample provision for technical educa- 
tion in the north as in the south. But to make 
success certain, the youth of the present day must 
cease to be unwilling to work with their hands, 
and to think that mechanical labour is ungenteel. 
Advertise for a clerk at fifty pounds a year, and 
there will be a hundred applicants: advertise for 
a copper-plate engraver whose wages would be 
four pounds a week, and not one will appear in 
answer. 

The phonograph and the telephone have been 
exhibited at meetings of the Royal Society, and 
with the satisfactory result that the sounds trans- 
mitted were in each case heard by large numbers 
of persons at the same time. Improvements have 
multiplied so rapidly that it is now no longer 
necessary that a single listener should monopolise 
the telephone. In one instance the mouth-piece of 


the instrument was subdivided and the number of 


tp, this were a tale of fiction, it ought to be said 
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diaphragms increased with the effect of improving 
the distinctness and loudness of the sounds. But 
since then it has been proved that the diaphragm 
is not required—that speech and other sounds can 
be transmitted without the vibrating plate, and in 
fact with better results in some respects, 

The statements circulated concerning the phono- 
graph, that it reproduces the very tones of the 
voice spoken into it, are not strictly true. The 
reproduction, as we had occasion to remark in last 
‘Month,’ is in fact a ghost-like sound approaching 
to a croak, Certain sounds, such as s, 2, th, wh, 
are very imperfectly uttered ; vowels on the 
contrary come forth distinctly ; for which reason 
the phonograph succeeds better with Italian than 
any other language. 

Bat most remarkable among these sound-con- 
veying instruments is one described by Professor 
D. E. Hughes in a paper read before the Royal 
Society ‘On the Action of Sonorous Vibrations in 
varying the Force of an Electric Current.” The 

ssage of electric currents along wires is affected 
if the wires are subjected to strains ; and to quote 
the Professor’s words, ‘inasmuch as the conveyance 
of sonorous vibrations induces rapid variations in 
the strains at different points of a wire, he believed 
that the wire would vary in its resistance when it 
was used to convey sound.’ To investigate this, he 
made a rough-and-ready telephone with a small 
bar-magnet four inches long, half the coil of an 
ordinary electro-magnet, and a square piece of 
ferrotype iron three inches square clamped between 
two boards, and found himself thereby furnished 
‘with an extremely delicate phonoscope or sound 
detector” taking a small clock or a voice as the 
source of sound. 

It is to be understood that a telephone used in 
this way involves the use of a battery as well as 
wires to conduct the electric current. Professor 
Hughes has found, after many experiments, that 
certain substances placed at the point of contact of 
the wires intensify to a surprising degree sounds 
made within the circuit, or in proximity. These 
substances may be iron filings, metallic powders 
of other kinds, pieces of gas carbon, charcoal ‘inter- 
penetrated by molecules of wag others. 
‘Molecular action alone,’ says the Professor, ‘ ex- 
plains to me all the effects produced. Size or 
shape does not affect them. A piece of willow 
charcoal the size of a pin’s head is quite sufficient 
to reproduce articulate speech.’ Inclose a few 
pieces of the charcoal in a small glass tube, plug 
the ends with carbon, attach the wires, and a 
highly sensitive conductor is produced, which 
when. used as a telephone requires no diaphragm, 
and conveys sounds which under ordinary cireum- 
stances are absolutely inaudible. Another form, 
perhaps more sensitive, is a small pencil of carbon 
supported vertically between two small cubes of 
carbon, which are fastened to a board. These 
facts led to the devising of an instrument for 
magnifying weak sounds, to which the name 
microphone has been given. As regards its sensi- 
tiveness we are told that ‘ifa pin be laid upon a 
table, a distinct sound is emitted, or if a fly be 
confined under a table-glass, we can hear the fly 
walking with a peculiar tramp of its own. The 
beating of a pulse, the tick of a watch, the tramp 
of a fly, can thus be heard at least a hundred miles 
distant from the source of sound. In fact, when 
further developed, we may fairly expect the in- 


strument to do for us, with to faint so 
what the microscope does with matter too 
for human vision.’ 

Medical practitioners have caught at the notion 
that an instrument so delicate may be used with 
advantage in auscultation. It might be important 
to hear distinctly obscure sounds within the body ; 
but so far as experiments have yet been carried 
they do not succeed better than with the stetho- 
scope. But it is now proved by experiment that 
the microphone may be turned to good account in 
surgical operations. If the existence of a stone in 
the bladder is suspected, it can be verified by the 
microphone: when the surgeon’s — 
ment) touches the concretion, however small, a dis- 
tinct click is heard. In like manner the smallest 
fragments may be detected after an operation for 
lithotrity. The presence of a bullet or pieces of 
bone in a wound, or of a buried stump in the 
gums, could also be discovered. Another notion is 
that some way may be found to assist the hearing 
of deaf people by microphonic means. 

At one of the conversaziones held at the Royal 
Society an instrument called phoneidoscope was 
exhibited, which shews curious effects of sound on 
colour. A film composed of soap and glycerine 
is produced on a horizontal orifice, below which 
is a flexible tube carrying a mouth-piece. When 
the usual colours appear on the film, a by-stander 
sounds a vocal note into the mouth-piece: the 
colours suddenly arrange themselves in beautiful 
patterns, with vortices of colour here and there 
rotating swiftly and producing singularly beautiful 
effects, The patterns and vortices vary according 
to the pitch of the note ; hence a long succession 
of changes can be brought before the eye of the 
observer. 


A patent steam sentinel a Wore was ex- 


hibited at the last meeting held by the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society at Falmouth. It is 
set to a given pressure, and whenever that pres- 
sure is exceeded, it sounds an alarm and at the 
same time indicates the pressure of the steam. 
Moreover, it is so constructed that it cannot be 
tampered with, and thus combines within itself 
the conditions essential to a perfect safety-valve. 
The published Report states that it ‘can be 
fitted to any boiler in a couple of hours, as 
all that has to be done is to tap a hole and 
screw it in’—A triple drill by Mr Vosper of 
Plymouth is an ingenious machine which by 
the rotation of a single axle drives three 
— drills at once.—A gas-making machine, 
escribed as thoroughly compact and portable, 
produces gas which ‘being heavier than the air, 
the generator has only to be fixed above the 
lights to be supplied, and the gas flows to the 
burner by its own gravity.’—Another contrivance, 
Loft’s Patent Check Till, offers important advan- 
tages to all shopkeepers, as will understood 
from the official description : ‘It will check every 
penny taken and paid, better than keeping a 
cashier and using cheque-books. It occupies no 
more time than the ordinary till. If an assistant 
should take money of a customer and fail to put 
it in the till, it can be detected at once. If only 
part of the amount is a in, it will shew how 
much has been withheld. If any cash has been 
taken out, it will shew the amount. The till 
cannot be opened without its being known, and 
the number of times. It will shew how much 
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money there ought to be in at any time. Any 
amount of a can be left in for use, and yet 
none can be taken away without its being known. 
It can be left any length of time without being 
cleared, and will shew the amount there ought 
to be in without counting the cash. It can be 
used as a desk, or let in level -xith the counter-top 
if required. It shews the number of customers 
waited upon by each assistant; and if a line is 
drawn across the paper close to the glass every 
hour, it tells the number of customers at any 
given time. And all these advantages are wound 
up with the brief statement, ‘interest on outlay 
and cost of working, one halfpenny a day.’ In- 
quiries concerning this ingenious till should be 
addressed to Mr Slade Olver, Falmouth. 

At the same meeting, Mr Gloyn exhibited paper 
carpet made by stretching hessian (a kind of 
canvas) on a perfectly level floor, and pasting 
thereon two layers of paper, the upper one being 
a photographic representation of different kinds 
of wood, “finished with a coating of a peculiar 
varnish, wonderfully hard and wear-resisting.’ 

In the Report on the Progress of Iron and Steel 
Industries in Foreign Countries, recently published 
by the Iron and Steel Institute, it is stated that the 
long-desired iron sleeper for railways has at last 
been invented in Austria, where, after severe and 
protracted trials, it proved highly satisfactory. It 
is described as a ‘longitudinal sleeper, with a 
light footless rail . . . infinitely more simple, 
lighter, easier to lay, and more economical at 
outlay than any other iron permanent sleeper with 
which we are acquainted.’ 

The American exploring colony which is to be 
established in the Arctic regions will be furnished 
with all the instruments required for astronomical, 
magnetic, and meteorological observations, To 
ascertain the direction of the winds will be an 
important part of their task ; and as weathercocks 
indicate the lower currents only, small balloons are 
to be provided, which when sent aloft will shew 
the direction of the upper currents. With this 
scheme is combined a secret hope that some day, 
when the colonists shall have a complete know- 
ledge of the aérial movements, they may venture 
to visit the Pole in a balloon and return to their 
settlement, Assuming that outward and homeward 
currents exist in different directions, it might be 
possible to survey all that unknown and desolate 
region which forms the nucleus of the Arctic Circle. 
The large deposits of coal discovered by Sir George 
Nares’s expedition will enable the adventurous 
colonists to keep themselves warm, and to make 
gas in large quantities when their balloon shall be 
provided. 

Mr Bennett of New York is, as our readers 
already know, about to send an exploring ship 
to the north by way of Behring’s Strait; and 
our Dutch neighbours, whose achievements in 
Arctic discovery are so well and widely known, 
have despatched a small vessel to explore to the 
east of Novaya Zemlya, In presence of such 
persevering endeavours, we would fain believe 
that the polar secrets will at last be revealed. 

The last part of Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales contains notice of a 
collection of spiders which were exhibited mounted 
on glass slides inclosed in glass tubes filled with 
clear a of wine, The spiders were fixed to 
the slides by clear gum which rapidly hardens in 


spirits ; and we are informed that by this method 
of mounting, the specimens are not only improved 
in Re gone but the most minute anatomical 
details can be examined under the microsco 
without the necessity of removing them from 
slide or tube, 

Professor de Chaumont of the Army Medical 
School, Netley, in the Appendix to his Report on 
the progress of hygiene for the year, points out 
simple methods for the detection of poisonous 
metals in drinking-water, and that for the deter. 
mination of carbonates the use of cochineal has 
advantages over litmus, as it is much more 
sensitive, and gives much r indications, Its 
natural colour is a carmine which is at once 
a4 by acids to a yellow or reddish yellow, 
The Professor remarks further, that the microscopic 
examination of water has not yet been sufficiently 
attended to, and that it ‘is likely to lead to more 
useful results than chemical methods ; or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that chemical 
methods cannot be expected to produce results 
sufficient for hygienic purposes without the help 
of microscopic examination,’ 

Announcements of repre- 
senting not merely light and shade but colour also 
have hitherto proved somewhat premature, It is 
reported from Munich that a method of attaining 
this desirable result has been devised by a gentle- 
man well versed in practical science. e€ process 
consists, it is said, of photographing and printing 
the three primitive colours of a picture by three 
distinct operations, One photograph is taken on a 
plate chemically prepared so as to be sensitive to 
yellow rays only, and the negative of this plate is 
printed by a photo-lithographic process in yellow 
ink. In the same way a second plate will be 
subjected to the action of the blue rays, and the 
negative printed over in blue ink, to be followed 
in due course by the complementary red ; all three 
colours uniting to produce the infinite variety of 
tints and gradations which may come within the 
range of the camera, The real secret of the 
invention consists, it seems, in the means to be 
adopted for thus rendering plates equally sensitive 
to any one of the three primitive colours, and 
one only, If this has really been done as reported, 
what a revolution there is likely to occur in the 
photographic world! It is right to add, however, 
that so far as we know, the shop-windows in 
Munich have not yet displayed any sun-pictures, 
coloured by the new process, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GIRL 
Axnovut thirty years ago, I was finishing my 
education in a French pension, where there were 
other three English girls, mostly qualifying them- 
selves for teaching French. I was the oldest of 
the set, and was then about seventeen, and 
beginning to think with joy of getting home 
again and away from French fare and fashions. 
One day, to my surprise, there came a summons 
from Madame, and it was with some trepidation 
I obeyed it ; but I need not have feared. ; 

‘My dear, she said, looking at a letter in her 
hand, ‘I hear to-day that I am to expect a young 
lady named Lilian Church, one of your country- 
women, not actually as a scholar, but a boarder, 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY GIRL. 


though she will join in some of your studies. 
She is eighteen, and is betrothed ; but her doctor 
judges well that in the meantime she should 
have a perfect change of scene. To you, as the 
eldest, I must look to shew her what kindness 
you can, for I must tell you there are peculi- 
arities about her, and you must prevent your 
companions noticing them—at least to herself.’ 

Here was a piece of excitement for us, in the 
midst of the usual school-life monotony! It may 
be imagined how we four girls discussed the 
matter, and wondered what there was peculiar in 
our new school-fellow. We shared a common 
bedroom, where we expected to have another bed 
introduced, as there was ample space. What, on 
the contrary, was our surprise to find that Miss 
Church was to have a small separate room opposite 
ours; and to our greater surprise, a workman made 
his appearance, who put strong iron bars on the 
windows, and a padlock on the door. Here was 
romance indeed. Evidently, Miss Church must 
have made an attempt to elope; nothing else could 
account for such strict surveillance. We could 
scarcely settle down to anything the day she was 
expected, and awaited her appearance with the 
greatest eagerness. One of the girls Frances Grey 
had just reported to us that the gentleman who 
had come with Miss Church had driven away, 
when a message came to say Madame wanted us 
all, As we entered the room, all our eight eyes 
turned to the new-comer before Madame had 
time to introduce her and hand her over to our 
care, 

She was perfectly different from what we had 
expected, bearing not a trace of English birth 
about her. She was very fully developed, and of 
medium height, with a face rather broad, but 
with handsome features. Her hair, of which 
she had great masses, was jet-black, and she had 
large dark eyes with a most peculiar fand weird 
expression, In short it was a thoroughly Italian 
face; and we found out afterwards that Mr Church, 
her so-called uncle and guardian, had picked her 
up in Italy. He was struck with the picturesque 
beauty of the child, who was playing on a door- 
step ; and ascertaining that she was a foundling, 
and that her foster-parents could ill afford to 
support her, had adopted her himself, 

After a few commonplace sentences had passed, 
Madame asked me if I would go and assist Miss 
Church to arrange her things; which I accordingly 
did, she in the meantime sitting by and looking 
on. We were thus occupied, when looking at 
her, I saw her face suddenly assume the most 
curious expression : all light seemed to have died 
out of her eyes ; her form became somewhat rigid, 
and she began speaking in a low tone, but rapidly 
and fluently, in French, I was much alarmed ; but 
at that moment Madame entered to see how we 
were getting on. On catching sight of Lilian’s 
face, she murmured to me: ‘Hush! Don’t notice it. 
She’s a somnambulist, and falls into these trances 
at times, I suppose she has the dread of us 
foreigners on her mind. Whatever you do, do 


‘But, Madame, her eyes are open. 


‘Yes, my dear; they always are in such a case,’ 
And then Madame, thinking it best to let me 
know the real state of the case, though warning 
me not to let Lilian know about it, told me the 
circumstances under which this young girl was 
sent to school, - 

For many months the peace of Mr Church’s 
house had greatly disturbed by a suspicion 
that there was a thief amongst the servants, The 
things which disap were of no great value, 
and all belonged to Miss Church—pincushions, 
brushes, articles of clothing; but though safe at 
night, in the morning no trace was to be found of 
them, At last the mystery was solved. Miss 
Church, who slept at the top of the house, had a 
friend a few doors off who slept on the same floor. 
One night this friend was roused by a tapping at 
her window. With wonderful presence of mind she 
opened it gently, and in climbed Lilian Church. 
She had clambered all along the ledge at the top 
of the house ; but how she had escaped death no 
one knew. Of course, after this her window was 
secured, and she was watched; and it was dis- 
covered that she had herself got rid of her things 
by going down at night in her sleep and burying 
them in the garden. 

Upon this further discovery of her peculiarity, 
an eminent doctor was consulted, who ri 
perfect change of air and scene and the society of 
young companions, Lilian was therefore sent to 
school in Paris, 

I doubt whether Madame had any idea of the 
task she was undertaking. Certainly, if she hoped 
to keep Lilian’s condition a secret confined to two 
or three, she was disappointed, for this strange girl 
used to fall into these trances at all hours of the 
day. The most remarkable part of the case was 
that, ——— she was downright stupid, and defi- 
cient of intelligence when awake, as soon as she fell 
into these sleeps she became quite as remarkably 
clever. After having heard her fluent conversa- 
tion in the bedroom, I was greatly surprised to 
find that she could hardly speak at all when she had 
been roused from that trance and we had gone down 
to the réfectoire for supper. Her French was of 
the very baldest English school-girl possible. Hap- 
pening, however, to fall asleep some days later 
over a French lesson, to the astonishment of our 
teacher she began to s with ease. In one 
of these trances one of the girls noticed that the 
top of her thumbs—or rather not quite the top, but 
the part just opposite the nail—was black. She 
took hold of her hand, and touching it, said: 
‘ What’s the matter with your hand, Lilian ?’ 

Lilian snatched away her hand, crying: ‘O 
don’t; you hurt my eyes!’ 

We noticed after this that all reading whilst 
in these trances was conducted by means of the 
thumbs; her eyes fixed on vacancy, she would 
sit passing her thumbs from line to line of the 
book. The lessons thus learned were never re- 
membered in her waking moments, but alwa 
came back in any succeeding trance, This i- 
arity has seemed incredible to most people who 
have heard it, and indeed is incomprehensible; 
but it is in all respects nevertheless true, She used 
sometimes to play the piano in these trances; and 
although when awake she could not play better 
than a child of eight neon ams of age, she 

ormed very faisly in her indeed, had 
it not been for the thumb ditliculty, she would 


i. rouse her ; it might be fatal.’ 
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have played very well; but she had to twist her 
thumbs in a peculiar manner, to prevent touching 
the black spot through which she seemed to see. 
Still more extraordinary were her drawin 
pores when asleep. I have still a portrait o 
erself done in one of these trances, and one night 
she drew in crayons on her door an exquisite figure 
of an angel. Although when awake she could 
not remember the events which had taken place 
during her trance, in her trances she solved the 
difficulties of her waking moments, One night 
she was much provoked at the appearance of a 
bonnet sent by her milliner, as far too small 
for the fashion of those days. When she woke 
the next day, she found that she had got sp in 
her sleep and altered the bonnet most skilfull 
Nema in some cardboard covered with blac 


It was quite a common thing for her to go to bed 
with her masses of raven black hair down her back, 
and to find it most elaborately plaited on waking 
in the morning; and I have also known her alter 
articles of wearing-apparel in her sleep. She also 
seemed to have a gift of ae yr In one of 
these trances she was noticed to be in very low 
spirits, and at last to burst into tears. On being 
asked the cause of her tears, she said she could see 
her betrothed in London flirting with another girl. 
Shortly after came a letter from her guardian with 
such accounts of the Lig | man’s behaviour with 
the girl of whom Lilian had been jealous, that the 
engagement was broken off. 

he told most of our fortunes in her sleep; but 
in my case, I am bound to confess without success. 
Whether she was more correct in regard to herself, 
Ido not know. She foretold that she would be 
killed by a fall from her horse at the age of thirty. 
But it seemed unlikely she would live to that 
age if her somnambulism continued, as after these 
trances she often had the most fearful illness, both 
heart and brain being affected by them. One of 
the worst of these came on after a trance she had 
fallen into at church : she walked, still asleep, out 
with us afterwards, but unluckily woke in the 
on and was so terrified that it was 
with difficulty we got her home. When at length 
we did so, she a terrible illness, from which 
she was scarcely expected to recover. She had the 
best physicians in Paris, and they one and all 
d hers to be the most wonderful case of 
somnambulism heard of in the present generation, 
with one exception—that of a young man, the 
‘wena of whose story, however, I do not 
ow. The disease (for such of course it was) 
was accounted for by them as the result of an 
over-amount of brain, causing consequent pres- 
She may have had a brain for 
ing purposes, and one that acted when she was 
asleep. FWhat one brain knew the other did not. 
Evidently, the sleeping brain was the cleverest. 
The waking brain lacked intelligence. While the 
sleeping brain was active, she was in a state of 
somnambulism, and could do things that could 
not possibly have been attempted in her waking 
moments. Her condition was of course unnatural ; 
it was diseased—very curious and unhealthy. The 
cleverest doctors in Paris who were consulted 
could do nothing for her. 
became of this extraordinary girl after 
she left school, I do not know. I quite lost 
sight of her, and have done so for a quarter of 


a century. But still her portrait often reminds 
me of her. It is in water-colours, somewhat 
coarsely but cleverly drawn, and gives a good 
idea of her. Her massive braids of hair it espe. 
cially exhibits to perfection; she wore it in a 
coronet over her head, in a style peculiar to 
herself. The picture has, however, a disagreeable 
impression upon those who look at it, from the 
fact that the eyes seem to follow you wherever 
you go. 

For ourselves at school, I cannot say whether 
we felt most fear of our unusual school-fellow, or 
most curiosity about her, a curiosity which we 
were always able to gratify in her sleep. She 
was conscious herself that she often said thin 
in these trances which she would not have said 
when awake, and used to beg us not to repeat to 
her any of the things she had said to us, which, 
however, our natural sense of honour would have 
forbidden us from doing ; nor indeed did we take 
any unfair advantage of her peculiarity; only, 
when she was inclined to talk in her sleep, we 
were content to listen, and to gather some por- 
tion of her unusual history. 


DESERTED. 


A srtery lane, where wild-birds sing 
All through the Summer day ; 

A beech-tree old, whose branches fling 
Long shadows o’er the way. 


A nest, built up in the rustling boughs, 
Lined soft with moss, so green, 

A tiny dwelling—a woodland house, 
With leaves for a sheltering screen. 


Three delicate eggs, that pearl-like lie 
Beneath two brooding wings, 

A mate that hovers all watchful by, 
Or sits beside, and sings. 


A careless boy, with a pitiless heart, 
That cares not for lovely things ; 

A bird, that rises with timid start, 
On scared and fluttering wings. 


A sorrowful note of plaint and woe 
Rings out on the quiet air, 

And the pearl-like eggs lie crushed below, 
On the beech-roots, old and bare. 


And still, in the boughs of the old beech-tree, 
*Mid its rustling sprays of green, 

The deserted nest, you still may see 
Peep out from its verdant screen. 


But the bird on its gay and gladsome wing 
Returns to the nest no more ; 

And the mate that would sit on the boughs and sing, 
His summer songs are o’er. 


And nought can bring from the happy Past 
When light and love have fled 
(Though the walls of the dear old home may last), 
But memories of the dead. 
J. 0. 
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